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THE MAINE FARMER forming a hydrate, as slacked lime is now 
1s peat AE, hg FRIDAY MORNING. called. It is a compound of 3.56 parts of 
eaus.—Price per annum if paidin advance. $2,50} 1]; , ° . ; 

rT payuel is delayed beyond the year. . lime and 1.125 of water » Or very neal ly 
No paper will be discontinued at any time, without pay- 3 tol. If lime water be exposed to the 
mentofall arrearagesand for the volume which shall air, it gradually absorbs carbonic acid from 


then have been Commenced, unless at the pleasure of the | . 
veblieher®. the atmosphere, and becomes an insoluble 


prsction OF LETTERS. All communications for pub- carbonate of lime, while the water remains 
ication must be directed to the Editor. : . 
pure. . Lime water renders vegetable blues 


Admouey sent or letters on business must bedirected, posy 
paid, to Wa. Noyes & Co, igreen; yellows, brown ; and restores to 


RSL OL EE TLE IO IE EES reddened litmus its usual purple. 
_ From the Baltimore Farmer. When lime is heated strongly in contact 
AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY. No.8. | with chlorine, oxygen is expelled and chlo- 
Line.—I have before stated, that the|rine is absorbed. ’ For every two parts in 
principal earths concerned in vegetation 'volume of chlorine that disappear, one of 
were silex or sand, clay or lime. I have | oxygen is obtained ; when liquid muriate 
shown that sand and clay, perforin no oth- | of lime is evaported to dryness, and ignit- 
er part in the process of vegetation, than /ed, it forms the same substance, or chlo- 
that of forming a location for the plant and | ride of calcium. It consists of 2.56 calci- 
avapparatus in which the cookery, ifi may um + 4.45 chlorine = 7.01. Chlorine 
beallowed the expression, of the vegetable | combines also with oxyd of calcium or line 
pabulum, is digested and fitted for absorp- | forming the very important substance used 
tion by the roots of plants; and these earths'in bleaching, under the name of oxymuri- 
likewive, froma bed in which the plant is|ate of lime; but which is more correctly 
eld firmly by its roots in that position, | called chloride of lime. 
which best promotes the regular functions The genus called lime, embraces nine 
of all its parts. ‘I he species ofearth which | species ; of these the carbonate, in some 
remaius LO be mentioned, performs a more | respects, forms the most interesting species 
immediate agency in the process of vege-|in the mineral kingdom. It exists more 
lation than either of the other two. abundantly than any other simple mineral, 
Lime may be styl d the flux of the crude | and by so.ue is supposed to form one eighth 
materials w hich are to be reduced to asol-| part of the crust of the globe. In fact cal- 
uble state, before they can be appropriated ;careous minerals of this species are every 
lo the nourishment of plants. This earth day produced, arising either from the dis- 
- supposed to be a siinple uncompound- | entegration of carbonate of lime, which had 
substance, until it was demonstrated by | previous'y existed in the mineral kingdoiw 
Sir H. Davy to be acou:pound; formed by jor proceeding from the decomposition of 
ie union Of oxygen with a metallic base, | calcareous substances, once attached to ani- 
; which he gave the name of calcium. | mals. 
iri A asealuga <a tmcagy vn oa , It . an opinion maintained by some that 
vortant dibehaten called web famg nes | all calcareous matter has been derived from 
lduts.: "Tie ‘evordisteheda * ’ af roe: ° | animal origin ; however that may be, it is 
wo sulietancés tebe ‘er es a rs these | certain that there is a rapid production of 
rately ascertained nites reien'G atte this substance In the tropical climate by 
mahehinasihen staal b 6 "The volatile | shell-fish. I once witnessed an instance of 
suivalent of, Ahine d os sina paar | this fact, being on the coast of Africa. in a 
carbonate of lime (called edilejhena aioe the bottom of which was not cop- 
cetermined with much recision, b s been | pered, it became very foul, and at Sierra 
‘irument invented b Dt Ure | ’ fo, mm; eone she was cast down and the bottom 
to be in 100 plied +f 60 nak and 18 aT scraped ; on arriving at Monrovia, after a 
6-4 lime. » 43. onic aci passage of fifteen days, the vessel was again 
Lime is usually obtained for chemical RORY evento g  <Rctntia 
purposes, from marble of the whitest kind | shells “eiede tedertalitaia iad 
“r from calcareous spar, by long exposur ee oo ve sarap long, whieh had 
0 a strong red heat. Ti is 4 a sola this c b AP Mi EB 
substance of specific tee Ky oon a Pt ep matter derived ? Was 
stieas an eta Gee teks e t re were ? base or calcium secreted by the 
is never yet been volatilized. It is solu-|the fact, the oxygen andi carbon may eacily 
ble according to Davy in 450 i pe u-|the fact, the oxygen and carbon may easily 
lr, and 760 parts according to trtrd re wa-| be accounted for. ‘The human system has 
its. If'a Tittle water is sprinkled ph seo the faculty in some states of fever, of form- 
ly burnt lim tt is idl ew-/ Ing carbonaceous concretions, especially in 
€, it is rapidly absorbed with gouty affections. Whatever may have 














the ey : 

Thee of much heat and vapor.|been the origin of calcareous matter, all 

kine _ in the phenomena called slac-| who have any experimental knowledge of 

idatto e eat proceeds from the consol-|its effects in agriculture, will appreciate 
n of the liquid water into the lime, |its value very highly. 

















We have seen that the metalic base or 
calcium, united to oxygen, forms pure lime 
and that lime attracts carbonic acid from 
the atmosphere and then exists unchanged 
in the form of carbonate of lime as we see 
it in quarries. We here see two of the in- 
gredients of which all vegetable substances 
are composed ; and when water is sprink- 
led on newly burnt lime, it absorbs nearly 
one part in three of water. We here find 
that lime, in these diflerent states contains 
all that is necessary to constitute a vegeta- 
ble substance, viz : oxygen, carbon and hy- 
drogen. It has been formerly shown, that 
sugar contains oxvgen 50.68, carbon 42.47 
and hydrogen 6.90 in the 100 parts—also, 
450 parts water will dissolve one part of 
lime ; which being taken up by the roots 
of vegetables, and carried into circulation, 
there meeting with the hydrogen in the 
water, and exposed to light and the elec- 
iric fluid, which appear necessary to the 
formation of vegetable matter, these mate- 
rials may be so arranged, as to form sugar 
or woody fibre, according to the peculiar 


‘organic structure of the vegetable parts to 


which they are applied. In this way it 
may be seen that lime becomes really the 
food of plants. 

But it is not in this way that lime im- 
parts its greatest value in agriculture. It 
likewise acts as a solvent of vegetable mat- 
ters, that are put into the earth, by its che- 
mical action of their substances. When 
vegetable substances are deposited in the 
earth, with quicklime, its first operation is 
to absorb all the moisture from the vegeta- 
ble fibres ; this deprives them of their ox- 
ygen and hydrogen ; and the carbon is de- 
posited in the earth, and forms the black 
mould, which being acted upon by oxygen 
gas and heat, when every 13 grains of car- 
bon that is thus dissolved, from 100 cubic 
inches of carbonic acid gas, which gas be- 
ing absorbed by water is prepared to re- 
new its round in a new vegetable form. 

Newly burnt, or unslacked lime should 
not be applied as a manure to land, unless 
it abounds with a quantity of hard unfer- 
mentable vegetable matter ; in such a case 
Sir H. Davy says of lime when mixed with 
moist fibrous vegetable matter, there is a 


strong action between the two substances; 


and they form a kind of compost, of 


which a part is soluble in water. Thus 
lime renders matter which was compara- 
tively inert, nutritive ; and as charcoal an« 
oxygen abound in vegetable matter, the 
lime is at the same time converted into 
carbonate of lime. 

We here see the first operation of quick 
lime is to decompose vegetable matter ; 
and consequently if applied to a growing 
crop, in land that does not abound with in- 
ert vegetable matter, the lime will prey 
upon the crop of vegetables, which it ts 
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intended, it should nourish. 

Sir H. Davy says, it converts most veg- 
etable matter into a compost ; but he does 
not give us the mode of operation in which 
this effect is produced ; we may come at 
an understanding of this operation, if we 
examine what are the constituents of the 
mass of lime, and vegetables on which it is 
intended to act—we bave seen that the for- 
mer is composed of a metalic base, called 
calcium, and oxygen, forming lime ; and 
that this compound attracts, with consid- 
erable force, carbonic acid gas from the at- 
mosphere, and from surrounding objects. 
We have seen likewise, in the vegetable 
matter exposed to its action, oxygen, hy- 
drogen and carbon, in a state of union, 
forming the vegetable fibres. If any sub- 
stance be presented to this compound, hav- 
ing a stronger attraction for any one ingre- 
dlient of the composition, it must leave its 
union, and form anew composition; which 
is the case when lime is presented to mois- 
tened vegetable matter. By its attraction 
for carbon it dissolves the union of parts 
in the vegetable, and attracts the carbon, 
throwing out the oxygen and hydrogen— 
these two uniting form water, and we know 
that lime absorbs water with great avidity. 
In this process there is prepared a compost 
containing all the constituent principles of 
vegetables, in a soluble state ; fit to be ab- 
sorbed by the roots of plants. Fresh burnt 
lime, in its first effects, decomposes animal 
matter, and accelerates the capacity of such 
matter, to become the food of plants. But 
in this process, the lime combines with car- 
bon, and becomes mild lime, or carbonate 
of lime. 

When animal or vegetable remains are 
destitute of fibrous matter, so as not to re- 
quire a powerful solvent, or when their 
bulk is not in too great a proportion, or 
their tendency to putrescency excessive or 
noxious, the application of quicklime is an 
unnecessary reduction of their strength. 

In turning under a crop of green clover, 
1 presame the application of quicklime 
would not be serviceable ; as the delicate 
texture of the clover stalk would not stand 
in need of being accelerated in its course 
of decomposition, but would give out its 


in the quarry. Unburnt powdered lime- 


stone has no sdlvent action upon animal or | 


vegetable substance, and has no tendency 
to form soluble matter. 

Many people labour under a gross mis- 
take who suppose because they possess 
limestone land, they have no need of using 
lime as a manure ; not understanding that 
unburnt limestone, even if powdered has 
no other action as a manure, than common 
sand. It may be rather more absorbent 
and more retentive of moisture than silex ; 
but in decomposing vegetable manure it is 
powerless. 

There is no description of lands more 
benefitted by the application of lime, as a 
manure, generally, than that from which 
the limestone is dug. There is frequently 
an uncombined acid in the earth, which is 
said to be indicated by the production of 
the common woodsorrel ; this may be seen 
in limestone land perhaps, more frequently 
than in any other description of soil, and 
in that case, the application of mild lime 
is always a proper remedy. 

The oxalic acid which exists in the earth 
in such places has been discovered by che- 
mists to have a stronger affinity for lime 
than for any other of the bases, and is us- 
ed as a test to discover lime when in com- 
bination with other substances. This acid 
unites to the lime, and forms an oxalate of 
lime ; which is found to exist in the roots 
of many plants; as the onion, gentiana, 
rubia, rheum, scilla and many others. It 
is also found in the bark of the berberry, 
cinnamon, and many others, and in many 
of the acid fruits, as currants, cherries, &c. 
Although the oxalate of lime is said to be 
insoluble, yet by some means it finds its 
way into the substance of many plants and 
fruits, How does it get there ? by absorp- 
tion by the roots, or by composition from 
its elements, within the plant? I will 
leave this question for others to decide ; 
but will unhesitatingly say, that if the ex- 
cess of this acid be neutralized by lime, or 
potash, the farmer will find his land much 
improved: and find the natural grasses 
taking the place of sorrel. E. A. 
RT NEY PTT TT TT TT TO or Lc 


TED PARMER. 














gas as fast as the roots of the growing veg- 
etables could consume it ; which should | 
be the point aimed at. On the contrary, | 
in ploughing down a large crop of old field 
sedge, it will be found but partially decom- 
posed at the end of nine or twelve months 
after having beeu ploughed under ; and in 
this instance a cout of quicklime would 
have accelerated the decomposition, and | 
reduced its hard fibres to a state of solubil- 
ity, in time for the crop to have been ben- 
efitted by its dissolution. 

Mild lime moistened with sea water pro- 
duces more alkali (soda) than when pure 
water is used ; and is said in some cases to 
have produced more benefit as a manure. 
The wetalic base of lime, or calcium, and 
oxygen have a tendency to unite in but 
oue known proportion ; that which forms 
lime; and when carbonic acid gas is unit- 
ed to this, in one eertain proportion, (a- 
bout 43 per cent.) the compound will re- 





main exposed to tlie atinosphere without 
any tendency to decomposition, as we see | 


Winsturop, Fripay Moraine, Nov. 14, 1834. 





TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 
Dearty Bexoven, seeing that we labor for 
you and you for us, it is meet that we should 


have a fair understanding, and we therefore, | 


for a few moments beg permission to leave the 
track agricultural, and commune with you up- 
on some of the “ dull realities” of business.— 
We promised you at the close of our first vol- 
ume that we would enlarge our sheet, and i! 
there should be sufficient encouragement, pro- 
cure new type. We enlarged our sheet accor- 
ding to contract. We know of no agricultural 
paper that is larger than ours, and but one tha; 
is as large. But this was all that the fates 
would then permit us todo, Our new type 
remained a thing of futurity, and we have “got 
along” as well as our wits would let us, with our 
“auld” founts; albeit they were running low 


re 


—— 


vexation in divers ways, the mention of wh 
would afford neither pleasure to us, no, prof 
to you. As the current year is drawing to 
close we have determined to make a « des 
ate effort” and fulfil our promise to You, as 
commence our third volume with a Clean, f, 
and beautiful fine new type right from th 
mint, whereby we shall be enabled to toil wiy 
more satisfaction, and we hope, Present yo, 
rwith a sheet as well filled and vastly ne, 
But to do all this requires ‘* lots” of Mammo, 
We hate to dun you, knowing from long, w, 
ful and weary experience, its trouble giving 
and heart saddening effects, and we are deter 
mined, so long as you will send us “ of you 
own freewill and accord” the small item whic! 
will be due us, never to be guilty of sy¢), 
pestersome course. We have just dropped {hj 
hint, merely to stir up your pure minds Upc 
the subject, and awaken you to the Practising 
of that pecuniary justice towards us, which 
we know, from the very fact of your subseri 
bing for the Maine Farmer, you both love au 
cherish. 


UNFERMENTED SWILL. 

A question was asked in one of our lis 
numbers why unfermented swill was not » 
good for hogs as that which is undergoing fer. 
mentation, It is generally considered that 
swill which is already undergoing fermentation 
will fatten swine much faster, and, is of cours, 
more economical than swill not in that cond. 
tion. As noone has appeared as yet for the 
purpose of answering the question of our cor- 
respondent above alluded to, we will venture 
a few remarks. Vegetable substances contais 
a large quantity of carbon, and this same sub- 
stance also enters largely into animal mater 
ials, especially into fat and oils, constituting « 
large portion of these substances. It follows 
therefore that in animals by the process called 
digestion, a portion of this carbon of the {ood 
is separated and assimilated or converted into 
chyle and blood, and from these into fat, mus 
cle or flesh, and such like materials whic! 
make up the animal body. But before the ¢ 
gestive powers can do this, the food must ur 
_dergo a change, and the carbon contained ! 
| it combined with something that will render " 
‘easily dissolved in the fluids of the body. Se! 
id carbon is not dissolved in fluids. Charcot! 
which is one form of carbon, & indeed is neat!) 
pure carbon, we all know is not soluble io flu: 
ids, but still, it may easily be dissolved by 
ding another substance to it. Take a piece® 
charcoal and burn it in a close vessel and yo 











change its form. It combines or unites wit! 


the oxygen or vital air, and is converted from 
a hard solid visible state into an invisible airo 
gas called carbonic acid or fixed air, & strange 
as it may seem, this same substance which 4 
few minutes ago was a jump of charcoal, is atl 
an invisible gas, and the next minute by agi!* 
ting it with water is absorbed and becomes ltr 
quid, and the next minute if drank will be con- 
verted into a portion of a walking,living, breath 





and getting ‘‘ blurred,” and causing us much 


ing animal. 
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To go back to our first remark, that vegeta- 
» substances, such as are used for food, con- 
io a Jarge portion of carbon, not in a pure 
aie to be sure, but mingled with many other 
pstances Which render it more liable to un- 
21g0 fermentation. Now what is fermentation? 
j, js nothing more or less than this carbon 
omoiniog with the oxygen of the air or atmos. 
rere being converted into an air and escaping 
ig the form of bubbles of gas as it works its 
wy up through the mass. The swill therefore 
shat is in this state, is already to be dissolved 
in the fuids of the stomach and converted to 
he animal body, If it is not yet fermented it 
yi] not digest so soon, and of course is not 
changed to fat so soon, and consequently the 
hog does not fat so fast. In order to bring on 
fermentation three things are necessary, viz : 
noisture, air, and heat, and heat is also engen- 
jered by the fermentation which serves to keep 
i up so long as there is any carbon to be con- 
erted to gas. And the effects of this fermen- 
ution and heat when carried on in the animal 
donach is curiously illustrated by the animal 
iself, Paine Wingate of Hallowell, a highly 
respectable member of the Society of Friends, 
ada close observer, informed us the other 
diy that in his experiments in feeding hogs, 
vhen he gave his hog swill that was unfermen- 
ed he would go and lie down on the ground, 
but when he gave him swill that was fermen- 
ig he would lie quietly in his pen on a plank. 
This difference of conduct is we think accoun- 
ied for, by the fact that heat is caused by 
ihe act of fermentation, and when fermentation 
s carried on in the stomach, Sir Porker finds 
it necessary to sleep out of doors, 


Knickersocker! Knicxersocker ! Where 
ut thou ? Hast thou gone to take a Rip Van 
Winkle nap in some nook of the Highlands of 
le Hudson, or hath some “ Headless Horse- 
nan” of “ Sleepy Hollow” bunted you over 
indent you like poor “ Ichabod Crane”— 
he Knight of the ferule and hornbook, into the 
ave Sims“ Atgleding fo atti a 

, g to a bargain of 
‘ar own making, we published for a long 
me a full and particular notice of your exis- 
nce, and the terms for which you would be 
urthcoming to such as could “ sheet over the 
hino” according to contract. ‘The story of 
{Our existence took up much room in our hum- 
le hebdomadal. Many a mammoth squash 
ind cowcumber, many a huge pumpkin remained 
“immortalized ; and many a hobgoblin piece 
“news died in the bud, because forsooth you 
vere ‘a the way, and for all this you solemnly 
hromised to appear at ovr office regularly once 
*wouth for and daring the space of one year. 
_ ‘appeared three times only, and after that 
mae Of those three limes we made 
ne: = of vour arrival—sometimes with be- 
BP thay and humility, as one con- 
New Aianaite tee of a personage from 
Gotham, and viata 8 = aoe a 
4:0 la mode critique, all a istunacuieds 
» all as we agreed, and as| 





it behooved one to do in the line of our voca- 
tion, and now what think ye? Will ye ap- 
pear as in duty bound, or ‘‘ fd’ up for dama- 
ges ? 





For the Maine Farmer. 


RUST IN WHEAT--No. 5. 


Mr Hotmes—I will now finish detailing the 
examination of the piece of rye which | com- 
menced in my third number, This rye was 
cut about a week after writing my fourth num- 
ber, at which time I supposed it as fit for the 
sickle as it probably would be, although some 
heads were then in blossom. Some of this has 
since been thrashed and is pretty fair grain, 
though some of it is shriveled as might be ex- 
pected from the green state of part of it. The 
appearance of rust, &c. did not much vary from 
what I have before stated. I have mentioned 
heretofore that I had spring rye and wheat in 
the same field. This, however, had not the 
advantage or rather disadvantage of the autum- 
nal dressing of light manure spread on the part 
sown with winter rye. ‘The wheat, though ve- 
ry thin and also irregular in its growth, was 
fair wheat, and almost entirely free from rust 
and smut. The roots of this wheat were some 
mouldy, but it did not begin to head out until 
the fermentation of the manure, if there was 
any, had subsided—of course, as I expected, 
there was but little of the rerooting process 
among the wheat plants. In fact, the mould 
on the roots entirely disappeared before the 
heads approached the blossoming state. 1 
saw one wheat plant only, and that stood sin- 
gle, on which there was any appearance of re- 
rooting. This was evidently much contracted 
below the lower joint, which was about an inch 
from the ground. One single new root had 
burst from this joint, and at the time I saw it 
haa about reached the surface of the earth. 
Other plants were evidently some contracted 
at the lower joint. also noticed both on the 
stalks of the wheat and winter rye, where the 
green state was much protracted, the hard sub: 
stance composing the joints was much larger 
than in other plants, and also much longer. In 
some stalks this was as much asa quarter of 
an inch in length. This I think plainly indi- 
cates a state of disease in those plants. I also 
noticed in the husks enclosing some few of the 
kernels of wheat, small maggots of a yellow 
color, on the indented side of the kernels.— 
The spring rye succeeded middling well. 
There was some more appearance of rust on 
this than on the wheat, as there was also in 





grain; and yet no rust succeeded except on the 
small spot hefore mentioned. I have now fin- 
ished the detail of facts which 1 thought worth 
noticing on this subject. As grain is remark- 
ably free from rust this year in this section of 
the country, it is not probable I shall have any 
thing more to communicate of matters of fact 
on this subject. I shall now be happy to hear 
from any of the correspondents of the Farmer 
on this interesting subject. As I have endeav- 
ored faithfully to notice and detail every fact 
falling under my own observation which | 
thought useful on this subject, either to throw 
light or excite curiosity to scrutinize it more 
fully and accurately, I hope others will do the 
same. 1 cheerfully acknowledge I am satisfi- 
ed that some of my own views and opinions are 
incorrect, and that we are still only advanced 
to the threshhold of enquiry. I may hereafter 
make some further reflections on this subject. 
I cease for the present. J. H.J. 
Peru, Oct. 1834. 


For the Maine Farmer. 
WINTER KILLING OF GRAIN. 


Mr Hotmes—This is becoming quite an 
interesting subject to the farmers of Maine. I 
have been much pleased to hear from some ot 
your correspondents on the subject of raising 
winter wheat. Some of them have succeeded 
and others have not. Your correspondent M. 
S. states his trial and failure. His was sown 
sometime in October. This I should think 
quite too late for winter wheat ; and as [ have 
but little faith in sowing wheat or rye late on 
old farms, I should be glad to know if any have 
succeeded who have sown late; and also the 
nature of the soil and subsoil, the state of im- 
provement, &c. I was much pleased with Mr 
C. Vaughan’s experiment of sowing oats with 
winter wheat, 1 hope this will be fairly testec. 
The enquiry bas been made why we cannot 
raise it here as well as in New York, J was 
in Saratoga County, N. Y. 16 or 17 years ago, 
and I think I was told winter wheat had de- 
clined in that part of the State, and that but 
little of it was then raised. I had been there 
about 15 years before when it was raised in 
considerable quantities, Will not the Fditor 
of the New York Cultivator or some of his cor- 
respondents tell us how this thing is. That 
vast quantities of wheat are raised in that State 
is a notorious fact ; but my idea has been that 
winter wheat had declined from some cause in 
the older settled parts of the State, and that 
the cultivation of it was almost wholly confin- 
ed to the newly settled parts. I will not vouch 


another piece of land in which both wheat and | for the truth of this, but I know I was told so. 
spring rye was sown. In both fields the result| But somebody knows all about this, and why 


was decidedly in favor of the wheat crop. 
examined ore field of wheat in the neighbor- 
hood about the 4th of July, which was hand- 
somely grown. ‘There were no appearances 
on the roots or in the stalks dissimilar to mine. 
[ examined the same again about the time of 
the slight appearance of rust on some of mine. 
It was free from rust as before, except a small 
spot where there had been a manure heap. 
Here 1 discovered on the leaves a multitude 
of small red spots similar to those I had dis- 
covered on some of my own grain. This I 
could rub off with my fingers, and which ap- 
peared on them in a fine red dust. ‘The land 


I | don’t that somebody tell us all about it. It is 


not simply because some have failed in culti- 
vating winter wheat this season that I have in- 
troduced this subject and made these enquir- 
ies, but from facts which have fallen under my 
own observation in the cultivation of winter 
rye. I hope we shall get all the facts on this 
subject. J.H. J. 
Peru, Oct. 1834. 


Derru or THe Ocean.—The depth of the 
ocean is a point which has puzzled alike phil- 
sophers and practical men, and is after all leit 


‘in a wide field of conjecture. The most prob- 


on which this wheat grew was a highly culti-| able guide is analogy, and the wisest men, 


vated piece of intervale, which perhaps may 


planted with corn and some other matters the 
year before, and well manured with barn yard 
manure, as the luxuriant growth of the wheat 
plainly indicated. A part of this field was bald 
wheat, on the stalks of which I noticed the 
greatest appearance of what has been termed a 
** dewy moisture” that I have ever seen on any 





judging by this criterion, have presumed that 


be properly called a sandy loam. It had been | the depth of the sea may be measured by the 
height of mountains, the highest of which are 
‘between 20,000 and 30,000 feet. The great- 
‘est depth that has been tried to be measured, ts 
‘that found in the Northern ocean by Lord Mul- 


grave. He heaved out a very beavy sounding 


‘lead, and gave out along with it a cable rope of 
‘the length of 4680 feet without finding bottom, 
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TRUSTEES REPORT.—(conctupep,) 


vance some of our views on the manage- 
ment of a farm, we have taken an exam- 
ile. 
We fiave supposed it to consist of 100 
acres in a body, 30 acres of rocky pasture 
and 10 acres of fresh meadow, which may 
he at some distance from the homestead. 
Of the 100 acres, 30 should be reserved 
for a wood lot, and the remaining 70 good 
tillage land, 25 of which would be requri- 
el for for pasturing, and the remaining 45 
equally divided into mowing and tillage, 
making 22 1-2 acres of each. 

Twenty two and a half acres of English 
mowing ought to pruduce thirty five tons 
of English hay, 35 


10 acres fresh meadow will cut 20 tons, 
55 
Corn, fodder, straw and other 
things equal to 15 tons 
70 


MAINE FARMER 


with a little hand hoe, (good in its place 
to be sure) should become obsolete. En- 
‘terprise and improvement are the order of 
the day, and we wish to see them directed 
to the mode of cultivating the soil. 

Many of the members of this Society 
can well recollect when a prejadice exist- 
‘ed against Sheep husbandry, but the march 
of improvement in this branch was on- 
ward—-wool is now among our most im- 
portant exports, and we recommend to 
every farmer to keep his sheep this year, 
‘for they will increase in value, because 
wool must in price the next. 


We rejoice at the discovery of new lo- 
calities of lime in this County—hope that 
marl will yet be found, and both, together 
| with wood ashes and other saline manures, 
applied to the clover sod, and more ground 
to the cultivation of the small grains, by 
the labor of the ox and horse. Then may 
we expect our farms to equal in value 
those of New York and Pennsylvania, and, 
instead of our being purchasers, the Ken- 
nebec, that channel made by Nature, will 
bear away upon its bosom to distant shores, 
the surplus bread stuffs of the County. 


The pleasures of an agricultural life lose 
nothing in comparison with those of any 
other pursuit. All the sweets of domestic 
happiness and social enjoyment are found 
by the husbandman to their full extent, 








making 70 tons, or fodder to that amount. 
We would divide the hay as follows : 
Cows 14 tons 


Two of the house kind 7 tons 
Eight oxen and steers 16 tons 
37 


Leaving thereby three tons for sheep 
and young cattle. 
Twenty two and a half acres under the 
plough each year we would divide as fol- 
lows : | 


1-2 acre garden 1-2 acre | 

1 1-2 Indian corn 1 1-2 acre 

1-2 acre Ruta Baga 1-2 acre 

2 acres Potatoes 2 do. 

Small grains 18 do. 
22 1-2 


We might expect to reap the income as 
follows : 
Corn 75 bushels $75 00 
Potatoes 400 do. at 25 cts. for stock 100 00) 
Ruta Baga, 400 bushels for stock 72 OU 
18 acres small grains at $15 per 


acre income 270 00 
Cows, say 5 at $20 each 100 99 
Young horse gain 100) 
Gain of the 8 oxen and steers 40 00 
Young cattle 40 00 


Sheep, wool & lambs, 225 by wool 
and 175 by lambs 400 00 
Pork 75 00 


Making $1010 00 

This is a mere outline of the picture, 
presenting only the grand principles of 
farming—many of the sources of income 
are omitted—notbing is said of the profit 
to be derived from fruit of valuable varie- 
ties. The principles, if correct, are to be 
applied according to individual condition. 
But we think the time has arrived when 
the practice of sowing wheat only on 
ground that was worked the previous year 





while he is exempt from the perplexity 


jand anxiety attending most other pursuits 


The labor of the field is exactly that em- 
ployment which is calculated to give coin- 
posure to the mind, and render the hours 
of relaxation from toil the best fitted for 
profitable contemplation and serious re- 
flection. Surrounded by natural scenery, 
what more likely than that he shoul 
‘*Jook thro’ Nature up to Nature’s God ?” 
From what employment does a man re- 
turn to his dwelling, to the bosom of his 
family, in a state of mind so weil prepared 
for the enjoyment to be found there, as 
from the labors of the field ? His exercise 
gives a relish to his food, vigor to his 
frame, and cheerfulness to his mind. Un- 
perplexed with the cares which disquiet 
other men, he is prepared to enter with 
his whole heart into the pleasures of social 


‘intercourse, scientific investigation or de- 


votion. 


It may seem invidious to institute a com- 
parison among the several occupations of 
life, but we may be pardoned a moment to 
speak of Agriculture in contrast with trade 
and the learned professions, as they are 
called, the kinds of business most eagerly 
sought by our enterprising or ambitious 
young men, by those who wish to live easy 
or to render themselves useful. 


The merchant, if successful, may rapid- 
ly accumulate property. He may, by a 
single speculation, gain his thousands, and 
by another lose the whole. His mind is 
ever agitated with the fluctuation of pri- 
ces—the fear of losses at sea and failures 
on the land. He can feel but little of that 
peace and security which the farmer en- 
joys whose “ estate is real” —whose stock 
is vested ina Bank which he is confident 
will not fail—though he has not the prom- 
ise of so large a per cent, he has one upon 











(which he can rely, ensuring him «),, 
}own With usury.”’ ’ 

The Lawyer, whose mind is richly yp, 
ed with intellectual treasures, and wel 
prepared for the duties of his profession 
may rejoice that he can eloquently plead 
the cause of the innocent, and SOMEtiine 
rescue the hard earnings of the poor = 
from the iron grasp of his cruel oppress, 
But his pleasures must be very much dj. 
minished by the reflection, that, howeve 
strong his moral principles may be, hoy. 
ever desirous to *‘ do as he would be done 
by,” his business will not permit hig ,, 
add to the actual wealth of the cowmys;, 
ty, that he must of necessity live Upon the 
bread earned by others, dependant vpn 
the misfortunes and vices of those around 
him for a support. The Physician my, 
be happy when his scientific skill enabje 
him to reheve the pain and anguish of jj 
patients. But his avocation is ove of fj. 
tigue and exposure. He 1s obliges to coy. 
tend with competition, ignorance and pre. 
judice, and besides, from the symputhy of 
nature, he must be made unhappy by the 
scenes of misery and distress with which 
he is daily conversant but cannot relieye, 
The minister of the gospel may delight to 
point the enquiring traveller to the pub 
way to Heaven, and rejoice when his flock 
are safely gathered into the fold of the 
good Shepherd whose servant he is. But 
‘is not his heart constantly pained by the 
lunchristian conduct of the people of his 
charge, and the prevalence of sin around 
him ? 

If then it is true, that a rural life, in 
peace of mind, contentment and happives, 
/compares so well with the fuvorile occupa 
tions to which we have referred, why the 
reluctance at engaging in the employment 
ofthe farmer? Becarise it is a more ul 
certain business, therefore that a compe 
tancy cannot be procured ? Facts will not 
warrant sach a conclusion. 

Alihough the farmer’s stock will no! 
yield so great interest, he has the advair 
tage of a greater salety in his investwett. 
Though he cannot hope for sudden afllv- 
lence to ** pour upon him lik the mountul 
‘torrent,” he is sure of a slow and gradu! 
|increa se resembling ‘the rill gliding from 
ithe well.” Let the agriculturalist, with 
| industry and economy, evince the same !- 
telligence with the merchant or professiol 
‘al man, and the path to wealth lies belor 
him. 

Let it be remembered, that in the la” 
guage of another, the “ farm of the agt 
culturalist is a vast Text book of Chei's 
try, Mineralogy, Geology, Botany and 
other natural sciences, proving their pr 
ciples, and continually testing the effica: 
cy and value of those principles.” That 
in this occupation as well as all others 
knowledge is power. Here is the gre 
error which has prevented men of educa: 
tion from engaging in agricultural pursu! 
A belief that the cultivation of the intel- 
lect was not necessary to, nor compatible 
with the cultivation of a farm. In cons 
quence of the prevalence of this idea, which 
has been fostered by fond, but mistaken 
parents, the sons of farmers as well as oth- 
ers, as soon as they find that they pose 
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an intellect and education above their fel- | 
Jows, abandon an occupation which would 
afford full scope for alb their range of 
thought, and seek some other which they 
deem better adapted to the investment of 
their intellectual wealth. This error we 
hope is fast passing away, but still it 
should be combatted at the fireside and in 
the family circle. We want well educa- 
ted farmers and mechanics and wish just 
such young men to engage in those pursuits. 

As a means of giving your sons a taste 
for the pursuits of Agriculture, we would 
propose that whenever they have arrived 
at an age when their strength and jadg- 
ment will be adequate to the task of man- 
aging a team and plough, that a piece of 
ground be set apart for their use, to be 
inanaged solely by them, and devoted to 
such crops as they think best, the whole 
income to be their own, their leisure time 
only to be employed in its cultivation. 
This we think would answer the double 
purpose of fixing habits of industry, and 
of eukindling a spirit of emulation and en- 
quiry. Keep in view at the same time the 
cultivation of their minds—teach them as 
they progress the why and wherefore the 
reason of things, and that will open to 
their minds all the range of natural science 
and satisfy them that a farmer ought to 
think as well as work, and that there is 
spread out before him enough to give full 
scope to his intellect, however expanded 
it may be. We believe that in this way 
our young men may be more inclined to| 
engage in farming, for the simple reason | 
that they will have more knowledge of | 
the business and understand better the) 
principles upon which it should be con-| 
ducted. 

A similar course might be pursued by | 
mechanics and with equally good effects | 
Other means might be mentioned, but) 
they will suggest themselves to your minds, | 
and be applied under the direction of your | 
good judgments. 

In conclusion permit us to remark, that. 
with a divive blessing, which should call | 
forth our liveliest gratitude to the Giver 





nebec for enterprise and psosperity fully 
sustained. 

Saw’t P. Benson, } 

Eitan Woop, Trustees. 


Natuan Foster, \ 
Winthrop, August 27, 1834. 


From the (Edinburg) Quarterly Journal of Agriculture. 
On providing schools for the instruction of 
farmers’ sons in the physical sciences, 
BY WILLIAM HAWKINS. 
Continued. 
ENTOMOLOGY—THE KNOWLEDGE OF INSECTS. 


The first step in proof of the utility of 
this science, might be to show that insects 
do a great deal of harm ; but! shall prob- 
ably be allowed to take that for granted. 
The destruction of the turnip crop alone is 
a very serious nationalevil. Slugs, grubs, 
and wireworms eat the seed in the ground 
and other creeping things in the granary. 
Flies torment the domestic animils while 
alive, and blow their flesh when dead. 
Caterpillars eat cabbage, and moths holes 
in cloth. Clover seed is destroyed by 
a small weevil (pion flavifemoratum ;) 
Dutch clover by the pion flavipes ; peas 
in the pod by the small beetle ( Bruchns 
Granarius.) The wireworm is the grub 
of the beetle (Elater Segatis.) The turuip 
fly is properly a beetle,—a little jumping 
beetle (faltica memorum.) 

The problem of course is how to destroy 
this legion of enemies. Now, to do this, 
with the greatest effect, we must watch 
thein through all their changes. There 
may probably be many per-ons ignorant 
that most insects pass through four stages 
o! existence, (of which the silk worm af 
fords a familiar instance ; Ist, The egg ; 
2ndly, The caterpillar ; 3dly, The chrys- 
alis; and, 4thly, The butterfly or imago. 
lt is in the seeond stage that insects gener 
ally do the most mischief. In the egg and 
chrysalis they do none; and in the imago, 
some do and some do not. Thouch we 


are all familiar «ith the insect in the shape 


in which its ravages compel our attention, 
we are frequently wnconcious of iis identi- 
ty under other shapes. Though our last 


‘actice of the 
“ With 
| respect to noxious caterpillars in general,”’ 
isay they, ‘farmers and gardeners are not 
usually aware that the best mode of pre- 
venting their attacks is to distroy the fe- 
male fly before she has laid her eggs; to 
do which, the moth proceeding from each 
must be first ascertained ; but if their re- 
search were carried stil] farther, so as to 
enable them to distinguish the pupa, and 
discover its haunts, (and it would not be 
difficult to detect that of the g:eatest pest 
of our gardens, the cabbage bytterfiy,) the 
work mighit be still more effectually accom- 
plished ” 

The follies committed for want of a lit- 
tle knowledge of entomology, are well il- 
lustrated by another passage of ‘he same 
authors. ‘*In Germany, the gardeners 
and country people, with great industry, 
gather whole baskets full of the de-truc- 
tive cabbage moth (Noctue Brassica.) and 
then bury them—which is just as if they 
should endeavor to killa crab by covering 
it with water—for many of them being full 
grown and ready to pas» int their next 
state, which they do uncer ground, instead 
of destroying them by thi anceuver, 
their appearance again the following year 
in great numbers is actuelly facilitated. 
Yet this plan, applied to our coumon cab- 
bage caterpillar, which does not po under 
ground, would succeed.” 

The process of destroying noxious In- 
sects by attucting thein in their early stag- 
es is not new in this country P. Mus- 
grave collected the chrvsaldis in the spring 
so as to hecome acquainied with them, aud 
then employed people to catch on. kilthe 
moths and the butterfles. Uo \ou catch 
200 in a day you destroy 100 0 eggs, 
which would give 120,00) in a for:i_ht. 
Might not boys and girl. be weil employ- 
ed in doing this? They have ali the org- 
an of destructiveness. 

In short, it isabandantly evident, that if 
we knew them in all their changes, aad 
know where they are con ealed in vctumn, 
winter and spring, we might exterminate 





of all good gifts, the crops of the present) year’s crop was destroyed by the wire-| these multitudes which ar: now as sands 


season in this County, under an impreved|worm, we shvuld probably piss by ajupon the sea shore. 


And if not all the 


mode of culture, which we may be allow-|swarm of the parent beetie, the Elate: ‘Se- ‘knowledge required be yet i Our po-ses- 
ed to say, the exertions of this Society getis, without being aware of the relation-|sion, a great deal is, and miglit be easily 
have been somewhat instrumental in bring-|ship ; and in the same manner we look on | imparted to the young farmer, if we could 
ing about, are most valuable and abundant. | the cockchafer, without suspecting that it» ‘catch him in his chrysalis state ; and what 
This is literally one of the seven years of|issue is the grub which eats the roots of litle is still wanting would soon be acen- 
plenty, and if our farmers pursue a judi-| the grass. But however desirable a know-| mulated when we had set so many keen 


cious course of cultivating the soil—such | 
a course as the experience of this season 
has found so good—as Nature and the 


progress of science shall point out—may|of Job—and the years of Metlusalein. | 


we not hope that the seven years of fa-' 
mine will never come ? Our annual Cat- 


ledge of entomology may be no single in- 
dividual could acquire it all for hiwself. 
He need the eyes of Argus,—the patience 


The diligence and sagacity of men who 


have passed their lives in this study have | 


and interested eyes to observe ; a fly could 
scarcely move but they would be watching 
him. 








THE DISEASE OF CATTLE. 
| This is an important subject. There is 
no individual of many years experien.e in 


. e j o ’ le . y . ; -4> “ow 
tle Show and Fair are fast approaching— at length accamulated a body of facts of farming, who has not suffered severe |. sses 
the eyes of the pubiic are turned to this| the highest value ; being printed, they | from the death of horses, cows, or sheep. 


County for our Exhibition of superior 
stock—more money is offered in premi- 
ums than at any preceding year. Every 
member of the Society should be present 
with his choice animals, crops and manu- 
factures, and urge his wife and daughters 
to present the beautiful specimens of their 
labor, so that there shall be competition 
for every premium, the Exhibition rich 
and valuable, and the character of Ken-! 





have become the property of every body 
who will take the trouble to read them ; 
and thus a school boy may learn in a few 
months facts which the labors of his whole 
life might have been vainly exerted in 
seeking. 

Messrs. Kirby and Spence are the great 
authorities upon this subject, and from 
their book, most of the facts here stated 
have been taken. They themselves sug- 


Diseases among sheep are perhaps the mo-t 
common and the most extensive, and to 
whom is the cure of them entrusted? Gen- 
erally to a laboring man, who has not the 
remotest knowledge of the several organs 


their functions, and whose education has 
not fitted him to reason correctly even up- 
on the few facts which he knows. What 
‘should we think of entrusting our friends 





which compose the animal frame, or of 
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or relations in sickness to a man who had 
studied no more of anatomy or medicine 
than a shepherd ? And the miscief is not 
confined to their ignorance of the true rem- 
edy. Ignorant men are the most irreclai- 
mable theorists. They attribute disorders 
to the most fanciful cause, and then from 
their assumed or absurd premises, they ar- 
gue away to aconclusion as hardily as a 
geometrician. I have heard many striking 
instances of this from a friend of mine, 
who is himself both a physician and a phil- 
osopher. One poor patient laid the blame 
of his sufferings upon a cause which few 
would have thought of. ‘ Sir,” said he, 
‘¢ it is the wind meeting the digester ;”’ and no 
doubt his remedy would have been te have 
nut some covering round the digester, to 
ase the wind away. Another poor fel- 
low was troubled with a rising of the lights 
and being asked whether he had taken any 
thing for it, ‘* Yes,” he said, ‘‘he had 
swallowed some shot to keep them down.” 
And I beg to assure the incredulous, that 
this is an extremely common disease and 
remedy in this neighborhood ; and these 
are the very men who prescribe for our 
sheep ! 
ascribe disease to the direct operation of 
the devil, and of course the cure was cor- 
relavent to the assigned cause. ‘* Touch- 
ing the heart and the liver, if a devil or 
an evil spirit troubled any, we must make 
a smoke thereof before the man or the 
woman, and the party shall be no more 
vexed, and the devil shall smell it and flee 
away, and never come again any more.” 
And the story goes on to say, that in Tob- 
it’s case the evil spirit fled, when he had 
smelt it, into the utmost parts of Egypt ; 
but [ do not suppose that this kind of fum- 
igation would do now-a-days. But, let us 
proceed to the horses, with which, indeed 
the case is not much better. If you send 
for a farrier, the message not unfrequently 
is, that he cannot come to see the horse to 
night, but that he has sent him a drink, 
and will come and see him in the morning. 
Now, try this system by the same test ; 
low would you like it yourself? You are 
suddenly attacked with a violent complaint 
and you send for Sir H. Halford. He 
never saw yuu perhaps in his life, and 
knows nothing whatever about what is the 
matter with you; but he sends his com- 
pliments and desires you to take a dose of 
Watly’s Elixer ; and if your complaint be 
what is very common with horses, viz. in- 
flammation of the viscera, this dose will 


probably finisl: you, as out of all doubt it. 


has finished many an unfortunate quadru- 
ped. Not that the absence of the farrier 
signifies much; he probably does not know 
« bit the less of the disease on that account. 


The study of horse inedicine and surgery, | 


has no doubt made much greater progress 
than that of cows or sheep, and some of its 
professors are men of sense and education, 
us [ am personally able to testify ; but how 
few are they compared with those of an 
opposite character. It was said with much 
pout and trath, by an old physician, that 
in all cases of illness there were three 
things to consider,—the patient, the dis- 
ease, and the doctor ; and that ifany two 


| 


Formerly it was the custom to/his fortune depends; something of the 








of them pulled together, they would be|of the improved pattern. Instead of a 


able to beat the third. 


doctor against the patient. 

Cows, again, stuff themselves with cab- 
bage or other succulent food,which by and 
by ferments and gives out a great deal of 
carbonic acid gas; the stomach becomes 
distended, and if relief be not speedily af- 
forded, the animal dies. 

Many a valuable creature has perished 
in this way, whose life might have been 
saved if the owner had been chemist e- 
nough to know what would stop the fer- 
mentation, or had been provided with me- 
chanical instruments for drawing off the 
gas. And these attacks are sudden,—rem- 
edies to be useful must be near. There is 
no time to fetch the doctor, even suppos- 
ing him worth fetching. The owner him- 
self must know what to do, and how to 
do it. It is not supposed to make every 
farmer an accomplished surgeon ; that 
would be impossible ; but it is not impos- 
sible, and it would not be useless to teach 
him at school something of the structure 
and diseases of the animals on whose health 


svmptoms by which those diseases are in- 
dicated, and something of the operation of 
the most important medicines. Being so 
constantly slaughtered for domestic purpo- 
ses, there would never be wanting oppor- 
tunities for studying their organization. 
The national gain, by diffusions of this 
sort of knowledge, would be immense. 
According to Mr Colquhoun’s estimate, 
there were in the United kingdom, so long 
ago as 1812, 

1,800,000 horses. 

10,00),000 horned cattle. 

42,000,000 sheep and lambs. 

There are no tables published of sick- 
ness and mortality among quadrupeds; but 
out of 53,000,000, the deaths occasioned 
by disease in the course of a year must a- 
mount to an enormous total. In Holland, 
above 500,000 cattle are known to have 
died of disease within twenty years. At 
101. a piece, this would come to 250,0001. 
ayear. The tenth part of one year’s loss 
upon this article of cows alone, would be 
enough to put into operation throughout 
ithe whole kingdom schools, which would 
create ten times as much wealth annually 
'as was lost by the death of cows. If mon- 
ey laid ovt in diffusing knowledge produ- 
ced a return of only gne hundred fold, it 
would be certvinly an eligible investment; 
but a hundred fold would be little com- 
pared with its eventual products. 











| MECHANICS.—THE ART OF PRODUCING A 
GIVEN RESULT WITH THE SMALL- 
EST EXPENSE OF POWER. 


| Itis very important to make power go 
as far as possible, because it is the dead 
weight upon a farm. Horses eat and drink 
but produce neither milk nor wool. Per- 





haps the best way to show the value of 
this kind of knowledge, is to point out the 
losses attendant on its absence. Every bo- 
dy must have seen ploughs so ill construc- 
ted as to require three horses to draw them 
‘through a soil which might have been 
worked well enough with two, in a plough 


In the case I have) 
been supposing, it is the disease and the | 











sharp edge contrived to cut the ground, 
and a well formed mould-board to turn it 
over,you may sometimes see a blunt wedge 


dragged slowly through the soil, to the in- 


tolerable fatigue of the cattle,as well as the 
rapid destruction of the plough and har- 
ness ; but little work is done, and that lit- 
tle in an expensive and slovenly manner.* 
Carts and wagons, too, are susceptible of 
~~ improvement ; their more common 
aults are their weight,—the friction at the 
axle, the dishing of the wheels, and the 
want of springs ; the consequence is that a 
horse is jaded and knocked up by what 
would, under more skilful management, 
have been an easy day’s journey. An ac- 
quaintance with mechanics would also in- 
duce a man to pay more attention to the 
state of the roads. But besides carts and 
ploughs we are every day introducing 
fresh machinery. Wethrash, dress, plant 
and sow by its aid, and though of no very 
intricate construction, those machines are 
somewhat more so than the old farming 
implements. The farmer is not to expect 
his laborers to study their principles, and 
he is not up to his work unless he can tell 
whether his tools are well or ill made, and 
cure the cause of any defect in their wer- 
ings. If, by a little here and there, aman 
can save the labor of one horse on a farm, 
it isa great thing. The multitudes of ma- 
chines which are risinglike meteors around 
us, should, in this branch of science, at all 
events, unteach, us the foolish vanity of 
supposing our present practices the best 
possible. In the West Indies they are no 
doubt as well convinced of the excellence 
of their agriculture as we are, and they 
have not generally introduced either the 
plough or the wheel-barrow ! My author- 
ity for this is the writer of a lively sketch 
of their manners and customs, entitled 
‘‘ Marly, or a Planters Life in the West 
Indies.” He says. ‘* After a week or five 
days of this kind of labor, very distressing 
to the people, few acres indeed were gone 
over, although there were rather more 
than one hundred negroes employed, one 
day with another, digging these holes in 
the ground. Had the grouud been previous- 
ly tilled with the plough, an amazingly grea- 
ter quantity of these holes could have been 
made in one day than it was possible for 
the people to effect in three or four, in the 
manner in which they worked.—To carry 
the manure to the required spot was the 
task of the negroes, who with some little 
help at the manure-heaps, had to fill their 
baskets and then carry them on their heads 
at a pretty smart pace, and empty them 





*By the way, it appears to me that an improve- 
ment might be made upon the best ploughs now 
in use. ‘The cutting of the soil appears to be 
scientifically done ; but the clod, when cut pres- 
ses with force against the shoulders of the mould- 
board, and offers considerable resistance to its 
advance. Evidently the force which turns it ov- 
er should, if possible, be made to act at right an- 
gles with the track of the plough, whereas at 
present, it approaches the same line. Might not 
an endless chain.or a horizontal whee! of smail 
diameter, be inserted just at the point where the 
clod presses upon the mould board, 80 as to ease 


ithe friction? Ifthe pulverization of the clod be 


the object, that would he more economically ef- 
fected by rolling and harrowing afterwards. 
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into the holes. This employment of bear- | 
ing the manure none of the carriers at all 
relished, but the stimulus of the whip, and 
the daily encouragement of a dram of rum 
effected wonders. Had the people been fur- 
nished with wheel-barrows, they could have 
performed their task with ease.” 

It need not be inferred from this, that I 
suppose our practice as faulty as theirs. It 
adduced for no other purpose than to rouse 
people from the lethargic dream, in which 
we are all to apt to indulge, that the es- 
tablished practice is the ne plus ulira of per- 
fection. [ Concluded next week. 











SUMMARY. 








LATER FROM FRANCE. 


By the Francis Depau, from Havre, Paris pap- 
ers of the 4th ult., which furnish London dates of 
the 3d have been received in New York. 

The intelligence of Don Pedro’s death at Lis- 
pon, reached Paris on the 5th. 

We see nothing of geueral interest in these pa- 
ers. 

Mr. Armand Carrel, surrendered himself on the 
5th to the police. and was sent to St. Palagie, to 
undergo his term of imprisonment. 

A duel has been fought at Allier, between M. 
Edgard Ney, the son of the celebrated Marshal, 
and a M. Petitjean Montbelair, The sword of 
the latter passed through Ney’s right hand. 

The new government of Spain has to contend 
with severe financial embarrassmenta. 

Letters from Valencia announce that in that 
province there died in nine days, 2000, who, were 
attacked by the cholera. 


GREECE. 

The revolt of the relatives of Colocotroni and 
Coliopulo had been suppressed, and the leaders, 
alter a sanguinary conflict, conveyed in chains to 
Nauplia. 

Avother insurrection bas broken out in Maina 
and the Morea arrong the partizans of Colocotro- 
ni. 

The Wool Growers of Hampshire county and 
some from the neighboring ones, met at Chester- 
field last Thursday.—Josiah Mills, Esq. of Wor- 
thington, was in the chair. A number of resolu- 
tions were passed and acentral committee of cor- 
respondence appointed, consisting of Isaac C. 
Bates, Oliver Warner, Sylvester Judd, Josiah 
Mills and Levi Kingman. A proposition was 
made, that a place should be provided in each 
town where Wool could be stored and labelled 
and ready for examination. That the Secretary 
of the Corresponding Committee, residing in Nor- 
thampton,shall keep a book,in which shall be reg- 
istered the towns, the amount in each for sale, 
its quantity and price, and the owner’s name, A 
manufacturer can then refer to the Register and 











find something to supply his wants, and the Gro- | 
wer saved the expense and trouble of transport- 
ing it to the Boston market.—Noithampton Cour. | 
Uncommon Occurrence.--On Thursday last some | 
persons were opening an old well in Hawkins 
street, for the purpose of placing in it a suction 
pipe. Before any attempt was made to descend, 
a light was brought, in order by letting it down, | 
to ascertain whether the air was fit for respira- | 
tion. The moment the light was held over the | 
well, an instantaneous combustion took place, | 
emitting a light blue flame, accompanied with in- | 
teuse heat, and jarring the ground and buildings | 
fur some rods around. Two men, who were 
standing at the top of the well, was considerably 
scorched and blistered.— Boston Patriot. 








Cholera in St. John.—The constant communica- 
tion between the city of St. Johu and Eastport 
tekes the reports of cholera cases in that city of 
more than usual importance. From the St. John 
Courier of Nov. 1, we learn that the cholera is 
there on the increase. The Courier says—3] 
new cases and 11 deaths having been reported 
since Saturday last ; while, during the preceed- 
ing week, the new cases were 12, and the deaths 





7. We are glad, however, to be able to state, 
that the deaths latterly do not bear so great a 
proportion to the number of cases as during the 
preceding week. ‘Total number of cases, 68— 
deaths 32. 

Manufacture of Beads.—Venice is the great 
market for beads; they are made on the island 
of Murano in the vicinity of Venice. The glass 
is melted as for other purposes, and two men take 
out a small quantity of the melted mas upon their 
rods and blow it until a rude cane is formed about 
six inches in diameter, having the rod attached te 
the apex. ‘They then join the large open ends, 
which cohere, endorsing a body of air ; they then 
run in opposite directions about 75 feet each, 
forming a glass tube 150 feet long. This is cut 
up into rods 27 inches loog, which are cut by an- 
other set of workmen into pieces whose length is 
twice the diameter. They are then put into a 
quantity of ashes, formed into a paste, and kuea. 
ded up until the tubes are next put into a sheet 
iron cylinder through which goes a crank ; this 
is thrust into a furnace and heated and revolved 
rapidly, by which means the beads are softened 
and formed into globes. They are then aszorted 
and prepared for market. 








We regret to learn that the Rev. Jacob Abbot, 
of Windham, was drowned on Sunday last, while 
crossing a pond in that town for the purpose of 
attending a meeting. Three other gentlemen 
were in the boat with him when it upset, and one 
of them, Mr Dinsmore, stared his fate. The oth- 
er escaped.—[Exeter, N. H. Letter- 





Heatts of New Orveans. The Bulletin of 
the 26th ult, says there is none, and has been no 
epidemic there, and that the health of New Orl- 
eans, has not been surpassed by that of any other 
city, during the past season. The Bulletin con- 
sidered it, at the time, perfectly safe for absentees 
to return, and for strangers to enter the city. 





Errata. On page 340 of this number, for House kind 
read horse kind, 


MARRIAGES. 
In Bath, Mr William Fermage to Mrs Charlotte Hast- 
ings. Capt. Richard Rich to Mrs Alice J. Athern. 
Jn Phipsburg, Mr John Street of Portland, to Miss Ra- 
chel Pettengill of Bath. 
In Salem, Mass. Mr George W. Nichols, printer, of 
Thomaston. to Miss Susan G. Treadwell. 


DEATHS. 


In Green, Aug. 9th, Mr Samuel Lane, aged 28—on the 
12th, his son, Daniel Lane, aged 15—20th, his wife, Sarah 
Lane, aged 50. 

In Ellsworth, Mr Moody Munroe, formerly of China, 
aged about 26. 














PEED 


BRIGHTON MARKET—Monpay, Nov. 3. 


(Reported for the Boston Daily Advertiser & Patriot. 
At Market about 4500 Cattle, say 3600 Beef Cattle and 
900 Steres, 6000 Sheep and 2100 Swine. 





Prices. Beef Cattle —No particular variation from | 


last week—we noticed a few yoke uncommonly fine taken 
on drift, at something more than $5. We quote prime at 


(475 a5; good 4a 4 25, Cows 3 50 a4 25. 


Barrelling Cattle—One large lot (the two years old out) 
was taken at 3 50, one at 3 67, & one at 375, some in each 
lot would make mess. We quote Mess $375a 4; No. 1, 
$3 252350; No. 2,a3 

Stores— Former prices fully supported, viz—Yearlings 6 
a8; two year old $8 a 15; three year old 17 a $25. 

Sheep .—Dull, aud prices reduced ; ordinary at 1 25a 1 38; 
middling 1 42, 1 58, 1 62; better qualities 1 71, L 75, 1 84, 
3 and 2 25; some lots nearly half Wethers. 

Swine—Sales brisk ; lots not selected at 4 for sows an 5 
for barrows; lots selected at 4 1-2a 5 1-2; one lot of bar- 
rows at 5; one entire lot of 400 half barrows at 41-4; sev- 
eral hundred were retailed at 4 1-4 for sows and 5 1-2 for 
barrows: those weighing under 60, 5 a 6c: 


FIRE FRAMES, 
Of the first quality—different sizes, for sale by 
DAVID STANLEY Winthrop, and JOHN 
GILMORE Leeds. Nov. 13. 


NOTICE. 


AME into the enclosure of the subscriber about the last 
of October, five CALVES—three of them Heifers and 
two Steers. The owner is requested to call and take them 


away and pay cherges. 
JONATHAN FOGG. 
Monmouth, Nov. 6, 1834. 











SCHOOL MEETING. 








} 7 legal Voters in School District No. 4, in Winthrop, 


are hereby notified to meet at the Brick School house 

in said District, on Monday the 17th day of November inst. 
at six o’clock P. M. for the following purposes, viz : 

Ist. To choose a Moderator. 

2d. To choose a Clerk. 

3d. To see what measures the District will take, if any, 
to repair their School house. 

4th. To make arrangements for the Winter Schools. 

5th. To determine what portion of their School money 
shall be applicd to the support of a schoo! taught by a mas- 
ter and what part to that taught by a mistress, if any; and 
to determine what description of scholars shall attend each 
school. 

6th. To choose an Agent or agents and instruct the same. 

7th. To choose Committees and instruct them. 

8th. To transact any other business that may legally come 
before said meeting. PLINY HARRIS, Agent. 

Winthrop, November 3, 1834. 


FARM FOR SALE. 


OR SALE, a valuable FARM, situate about 
one and a half miles from Winthrop village 
on the old road to Wayne; containing one hund- 
red and ten acres of excellent land, fifty of which 
are tillage, and the remainder woodiand of first 
quality. ‘There are upon the premises a conven- 
ient low double house and a barn, a good well of 
water; and a young orchard of about one hund- 
red trees. The whole will be sold on reasonable 
terms, and possession given immediatety. 
For further particulars enquire of the subserib- 


er at Winthrop village. 
C. B. MORTON, 2d. 
Wicthrop. Nov. 7, 1834. 6w. 


HOGS AND PIGS. 


WILL sell or let on reasonable terms, an ex- 

cellent BOAR, thirteen months old, of the 
large spotted Woburn or Duke of Bedford's breed, 
crossed with a good breed imported from Eng- 
land by Mark W. Pierce Esq. of Portsmouth N. 
Hampshire. 

I will also sell reasonably after the first of Jan- 
uary next, a very good BOAR, now six months 
old, entirely of the Mackey breed so called. 

I have also a litter of Ten pres, which came 








Boston, and the boar first mentioned above. I 
will sell them at the age of four weeks, which 
will be about the first of December, at the low 
price of one dollar a head, owing to the lateness 
of the season. SANFORD HOWARD. 
Vaughan Farm, 
Hallowell, Nov. 14, 1834. 


TO SELL OR LET, 
A FEW BUCKS of the mixed breed, from the 
full blood Dishley Buck and the full blood 
Merino Ewe. These Bucks have from six to 
seven-eighths of the Dishley breed in the cross. 
The value of this breed is well known, from 
the sale and hire of a number of Bucks for the 








last 4 years, and the superiority has been well at- 
| tested by those persons who have bought or hir- 
(ed them from the subseriber. The peculiar ex- 
'cellence of the breed consists in its being hardy; 
| generally free from disease ; in the great dispo- 
sition to fatten ; in the sufficiency of milk in the 
Ewes to rear their lambs, and in the wool when 
sheared, after it is well washed on the Sheep's 
hack, being fit, without further preparation, for 
the mannfacturer. 

Those who wish for any Bucks may apply to 
the subscriber in Hallowell, 


CHARLES VAUGHAN. 





Oct. 21, 1834. 
NOTICE. 


HE Committee of the Kennebec Co. Ag. Society, ap~ 
pointed to award premiums on Wheat, Corn, Kye, 
Peas, Beans, Oats and Peas, and Broom Corn, are hereby 
notified to meet at Mr Carr’s Hore in Winthrop, on the 
third Monday of December next, at nine o’clock A. M. 
All those who intend to present claims for premiums on said 
crops will govern themselves accordingly. 
JOSEPH METCALF, Chairman of said Com. 
Nov. 6, 1834. 








WANTED, 


Bbl. HOOP POLES, for which a fair price will be paid 
H. HUiCHINS. 





y 
Winthrop, Oct. 15, 1834 





from a first rate sow bred by Capt. Mackey of 
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POETRY. 








THE LEAP. 


See the jeaves around us falling, 
Dry and withered to the ground ; 

Thus io thoughtless mortals calling, 
In a sad and plaintive sound "— 


* Sons of Adam, once in Eden, 
Blighted when, like us, he fell, 

Hear the lecture we are reading, 
Tis, alas! the truth we tell. 


Maidens, much, too much presaming 
On your boasted white and red, 

View us, late in beauty blooming, 
Numbered now among the dead. 


Griping misers, nightly waking, 
See the end of all your care, 
Fied on wings of our own making, 
We have left our owner bare. 


Sons of honor, fed on praises, 
Fiuttering high in fancied worth, 

Lo! the fickle air, that raises, 
Brings us down to parent earth. 


Learned sophs, in systems jaded, 
Who for mew ones daily call, 
Cease, at length, by us persuaded, 
Every leaf must have its fall, 


Youths, though yet no losses grieve you, 
Gay in health and manly grace, 

Let not cloudless skies deceive you, 
Summer gives to autumn place. 


Venerable sires, grown hoary, 
Hither turo the unwilling eye, 

Think, amidst your talling glory, 
Autumn tells us winter’s nigh. 


Yearly, in our course returning, 
Messengers of shortest stay, 

Thus we preach, this truth concerning, 
Heaven and earth shall pass away. 


On the Tree of Life eternal, 
Man, let all thy hope be staid, 
Which alone, for ever vernal, 
Beurs a leaf that shall not fade.’ 














LIF E--a spook. 

We compare life toa book. You may 
smile at the simile, yet life may be likened 
to an intensely interesting volume. It isa 
great, a glonious book ; of strange and 
thrilling incident ; of varied and ever va- 
rying contents ; of joy and love ; of hope 
and despair ; of light and shade ; of mise- 
ry—and the grave closes the contents. 

There are the golden passages in the 
book of life, and these are the sunny hours 
of childhood. The mind loves to rove 
through its flowery meads, and linger a- 
mid its fond enchantments. The syren 
hope sings in its sun-lit bowers, and all is 
light and redolent of bliss. We read with 


breathless interest—we take no heed of 


time—and weep when the chapter closes. 

Next a tale of love enchants us: and we 
rove with frenzied interest through the 
wildering bowers of atiection. What hope 
—what love—what fond desires! Yet its 
gloomy finale shows us, that 


“ Tis but a false, bewildering fire ; 
Too often love’s insidious dart 

Feeds the fond soul with sweet desire, 
But wounds the heart ' 


Now we turn to the more sober expec- 
tations of fricndship. The ardent flame 
of love has been quenched by the damps 
of disappointment ; and the rational hopes 
of friendship absorb all our interest.—But 
as we find too soon that the reality is far, 
very far below our fancied standard ; that 


itis too often but a phantom, which fits. 





away like ‘the baseless fabric of a vision:’ 


* A sound which follows wealth and fame 
But leaves the wretch to weep,” 


Then we opea upon a new page, and 
here is manhood’s busy story. And for 
a while we are lost in the cares, the busi- 
ness, and the tumoils of life. But the page 
soon tires. It isa monotonous tale ; and 
again we turn to the but we cannot 
review the book order ; let us turn to the 
closing chapter. 

And there what a sad collection of inci- 
dents meet the eye! Sickness—misery— 
a coffin—a winding-sheet !_ The deep tones 
of the death-bell falling heavily on the ear, 
sound a solemn ‘*‘ Finis’”—and the lids are 
closed forever !—New- Yorker. 








THE LONG EVENINGS, 

Now come the long evenings, and their 
employments and amusements. Females, 
especially, find enough todo. How much 
of truth in the saying, that ‘‘ women’s 
work is never done !”” Who ever consid- 
ered the number of stitches in a pair of 
stockings, or a shirt, without trembling 
lest a general mutiny among females, might 
leave him to tremble, or at least shiver, 
still worse? And yet the fingers of our 
industrious help meets, and daughters, and 
sisters seldom tire. 

Cannot some ingenious female—for in- 
genuity is not confined to one sex—devise 
a seawnless shirt, with its gussets and wrist- 
bands, and collar, and selvages, as durable 
as hemming ? 

Every *‘ better half,” immense as the la- 
bor is, prides herself on thinking that she 
could never do too much towards making 
good garments for man. Now is it not in 
our power to relieve her if she cannot re- 
lieve herself, from some of this labor ? 
Not by getting around the chimney fire- 
place, morning and evenings, and by the 
light of a little pine fuel, put our own 
hands to the spindle and “take hold of 
the distaff,” as do the men in some parts 
of Austria ; but by devising machinery for 
sewing and knitting by steam. 

The following curious article is from 
Hone’s Every Day Book ; and may amuse, 
if it should not instruct. It purports to 
give the number of stitches made by “ my 
aunt,” ina ‘plain shirt, for her grand- 
father.” Stiches. 
Stiching the collar, four rows 3,000 
Sewing the ends 500 
Button helesand sewing on buttons 150 
Sewing on the collar, and gathering 


the neck 1,204 
Stitching wristbands 1,228 
Sewing the ends 68 
Button holes 148 
Hemming the slits 264 
Gathering the sleeves 840 
Setting on wristbands 1,468 


Stitching shoulder straps, three rows 


each 1,880 
Hemming the neck 390 
Sewing the sleeves 2,554 
Setting in sleeves and gussets 3,050 
Taping the sleeves 1,526 
Sewing the seams 848 
Setting side gussets 424 
Hemming the bottom 1,104 

Total number, 20,646 





To all who have teeth. 


A RECENT DISCOVERY TO PREVENT THE FUTURE 
REMOVAL OF THE DEPOSITS. 


HE Evecrric AxyopyNe is a compound Medicine 
recently invented by Joseph Hiscock, Esq. Its use 
in a vast number of cases has already proved it to be a 
prompt, effectual and permanent remedy for the tooth-ache 
and ague, and supersedes the necessity of the removal of 
teeth by the cruel and painful operation of extraction. I, 
the most of cases where this medicine has been used it has 
removed the pain in a few minutes, and there have not yet 
been but a few cases where a second application of therem. 
edy has been necessary. ‘This medicine has the wonderfy! 
po wer, when applied in the proper manner, which’ is exte;. 
nally on the face, [see the directions accompanying the 
medicine] of penetrating the skin, and removing the pain 
instantaneously ; and what gives immense value to the arti. 
cle is, that when the pain is once removed it is not hkely 
ever to return, The extensive call, and rapid sale of this 
medicine has put it in the power of the General Agent to 
afford it for the reduced price for which he offers it to the 
public, thereby transfering to the poorest individuals in the 
community the power of relieving themseives from the suf. 
fering of tooth-ache for a smal! compensation. 

The General Agent has in his possession a great number 
of Certificates, proving the efficacy of the Electric Anodyne, 
but deems it unnecessary here to publish any but the follow. 
ing one. 

We, the subscribers, having made a fair trial of the Elec- 
tric Anodyne, can cheerfully recommend it to the public 
generally as a safe, efficacious and sure remedy for tooth- 


ach and ague. 
Z. T. Milliken, 
Francis Butler, 
Jonathan Knowlton, 
Thomas D. Blake, M. D. 
James Gould. 


(<> The Electric Anodyne is manufactured by the inven 
tor, and sold wholesale by the subscriber. 


ISAAC MOORE, Farmington, Me. 
Sole General Agent. 


BENJAMIN Davis, Esq. Augusta, Agent for the State 
of Maine, will supply all the sub-agents in this State, whe 
are already, or may be hereafter appointed to retail the 
Electric Anodyne. All orders on the State Agent, must 
be post paid. ’ 

The following gentlemen have been duly appointed sub- 
agents, who will keep constantly a supply of the Electrie 
Anodyne, and will promptly attend all orders from custo. ° 
mers. (XG" Price 75 cents per bottle. 

Joseph C. Dwight, Hallowell; John Smith, Readfield ; 
David Stanley, Winthrop; Wm. Whittier, Chesterville ; 
Upham T, Cram, Mt. Vernon; George Gage, Wilton ; 
Cotton T. Pratt, Temple; Z T. Milliken, Farmington ; 
James Dinsmore, Milburn and Bloomfield; E. F. Day, 
Strong; Reuben Bean & Co Jay; Seth Delano Jr. Phil- 
lips; Fletcher & Bates Norridgewock; J. M. Moore & 
Co. Waterville ; Enoch Marshall, Vassalborough. , 

N.B. To prevent fraudulent speculation the papers of 
directions accompanying each bottle has the written signa- 
ture of the Sole General Agent. 

Farmington, May 6 1834. 





GREAT NATIONAL WORK. 


AMERICAN MAGAZINE» 
OF USEFUL AND ENTERTAINING KNOWLEDGE. 
To be illustrated by numerous Engravings 


By the Boston Berwick Company. _ 

HE success which has attended the publication of the 

best Magazines from the English press, hag led to pre- 
parations fer issuing a periodical more particularly adapted 
to the wants and taste of the American Public. While it 
will be the object of the proprietors to make the work strict- 
ly what its title mdicates, it will, nevertheless, contain all 
articles of interest to its patrons which appear in foreign 
Magazines. bis 

Extensive preparations have been entered into, both with 

artists and authors, to furnish them from all parts ofthe Un- 
ion, drawings and illustrations of every subject of interest, 
which the publishers confidently believe will enable -_ 
to issue a work honorable to its title, and acceptable to the 

rican People. wee 
A\The first omer of the American Magazine illustrated 
with upwards of twenty splendid engravings appeared about 
the first of September and will be continued monthly, ar 
taining between forty and fifty imperial octavo pages, as * 
be furnished at the low price of two dollars per — v 
will comprize—Portraits and Biographical Sketches pf a 
tipguished Americans ; Views of Public —_ . vr 
ments and Improvemants ; Landscape scenery—t spall 
less variety and beauty of which, in this country, wilt =. 
an unceasing source of instruction and ager Bs A 
gravings and descriptions of the character, a vote am 
Beasts, Birds, Fishes and Insects, together —o "ae 
ject connected with the geography, History, 4 neeniliat 
artificial resources of the country, illustrated in a 


and popular manner. FREEMAN HUNT 


fthe Boston Berwick Company, 
oo8 *a4 Court Street, Boston. 





